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WILD-FLOWERS OF OLD LONDON. 


THE Great Herball of Gerarde, and Parkinson’s 
Theatre of Plants have an interest apart from 
their quaint descriptions They outline in 
flowers the environs of the London of their 
times ; the fields interspersing and surrounding 
it; the rustic lanes traversing some of the 
now busiest thoroughfares; and the rough soli- 
tary ways leading to the scattered villages around. 
Gerarde addresses his Dedicatory Epistle to Sir 
William Cecil, Knight, Baron of Burghley, from 
his house in Holborn by London—a village 
ancient even in Elizabeth’s time, extending from 
Holborn Bridge to the Bar, where the stream 
on whose margins it rose, and from which it 
had its name—the Oldborne, a branchlet of the 
Fleet—sprang up. <A region of gardens and 
pasture-lands all the way from St Andrew’s 
Church to Chancery Lane; and on the oppo- 
site side, between the village and Turnmill 
Brook, but separated from it by some fields, 
stood Hatton Honse and gardens, which had 
been extorted from their owner, Bishop Cox, 
in favour of the Lord-keeper, Sir Christopher 
Hatton. 

In summer-time, the air of Holborn must 
have been redolent of hayfields and flowers. 
On the slope of the hill, between what is now 
Ely Place and what was formerly Fleet River, 
the neighbourhood of the after notorious Field 
Lane, Gerarde had one of his physic gardens, 
with more than a thousand specimens of trees 
and shrubs and flowering-plants in it; while 
roses were so abundant in the gardens of Hatton 
House, that the ill-used bishop had reserved to 
himself and his successors the right to gather 
twenty bushels of them yearly. It may be that 
the originally half-timbered houses, the gabled 
upper stories of which project over the pave- 
ment in front of Staple’s Inn, made part of the 
ancient village of Holborn, then, as now, a main 
thoroughfare to and from the City. It had been 
paved on both sides of the way in Henry VIIL’s 


time, and lanterns lighted it in winter. Nearly 
opposite the Bar, Gray’s Inn Lane with a little 
water-course on one side led between hedge- 
rows over Bradford Bridge to Pancras meadows, 
and farther on to Battle Bridge. West of Hol- 
born stretched the fields about St Giles’s, with 
that most ancient of social institutions, the 
pound, for straying cattle, at their junction 
with Tottenham meadows. Beyond were Mari- 
bone Fields, with a few cowherds’ cottages scat- 
tered through them; in the background, the 
heights of Hampstead, Highgate, and Hornsey, 
with lesser slopes rising from Battle Bridge to 
Islington; and in the valley, the Fleet River 
ran swiftly on between steep, sometimes clifty 
banks, from its source in the clay, on the 
southern side of Hampstead Hill, to its outlet 
at the foot of Snow Hill, to the Thames.* 

Whichever way ‘the curious and _ painful 
searcher after simples’ bent his steps, sweet 
bits of unspoiled nature lay around him. East, 
west, north, or south, he was still in the neigh- 
bourhood of woods and fields and hedgerows ; 
fields from the Charter House to Clerkenwell, 
with Finsbury and Moorfields stretching beyond 
the marsh by Ald or Alders-gate to the woods 
which lost themselves in Epping Forest. Over 
London Bridge from Southwark to Lambeth 
Palace, Lambeth marshes, without a_habita- 
tion. And St George’s Fields and Redriff 
marshes, a district of solitary farmhouses, cat- 
tages, apd grazing cattle. All of them happy 
huntin,? .es'unds for the herbalists. But places 
DE Noys. Me were still so unsophisticated that 
@cervers grew in them. 

-ex know how unsullied the air must have 
been in Chancery Lane, when Gerarde found 
the earliest blown and most diminutive of our 
British flora, Draba verna, growing on the 
bricks of a wall there belonging to the Lord 
Southampton. But then, the common yellow 
wallflower sprang up between the tiles of the 
red steep-roofed houses, and the accredited 


* Storer and Cromwell’s History of Clerkenwell. 
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habitat of the bright flowering stonecrop (Sedum) 
was the ‘tops of houses almost everywhere.’ 

In Holborn meadows by Gray’s Inn, Gerarde 
found the red-flowered clary; and in Gray’s 
Inn Lane itself, mallow and shepherd’s purse, 
‘poor man’s permacity ;’ and on the high bank 
by the footway going down the lane to Brad- 
ford Bridge, the bronzed leaves of the wild 
lettuce spread themselves. We know nothing of 
Bradford Bridge; but we can tell from the 
plants found there how tree-shaded and pretty 
the lower end of Gray’s Inn Lane must have 
been, especially on the right-hand side of the 
bridge, with the water-course passing along 
thereby, where the sweet ‘woodrofe’ nestled, 
and where the brown blossoms of the wood- 
rush, the blue-flowered bugle, and Paul’s betony 

W. 

Behind Gray’s Inn, in the meadow where Mr 
Lamb’s conduit stood, ‘the one with the figure 
of a lamb on it, the white saxifrage flour- 
ished; and in the next pasture to the con- 
duit head behind Gray’s Inn, ‘the one which 
bringeth water to Mr Lamb’s conduit in Hol- 
borne [Mr Lamb had restored the conduit on 
Snow Hill], the sad-coloured leaves of the 
winter-rocket grew plentifully.’ The pastures 
spreading from this to Pancras, where the old 
church ‘stood solitary in the fields,” appear to 
have been, in the language of Parkinson, a boun- 
tiful ‘treasury of nature.’ Here grew the great 
red burnet, ‘a gallant herb of the sun, the roots 
of which steeped in wine quickened the spirits, 
refreshed the heart, and yielded a certain grace 
in the drinking.’ 

In the field next the church grew the curious 
‘strawberry-headed trefoil,’ the inflated calyxes 
of which are so coloured as to resemble the 
fruit from which it has its trivial name. The 
lesser hawkweed, yarrow, and all the common 
meadow flowers had their home here. The 
cuckoo-pint grew under the shady hedges leading 
to Kentish-town, a village by London; and in 
the same neighbourhood, the wild angelica spread 
its umbels of white flowers tinged with pink, 
and the yellow gladwyn flourished. On Kentish- 
town Green—a sadly uncared-for waste, we 
could imagine—the melancholy musk-thistle, 
with solitary drooping purple heads and musky 
odour, grew plentifully, with other species of 
its tribe; while, by the waysides, tle  crowfoot 
grew so commonly, that unless one ‘ried his 
head into the hedge, he must see ii ¥* he 
walked. It gives one a vivid notion « the 
rusticity of the City to read that black cresses 
grew on all the mud-walls about London ; 
that mithridate mustard flourished in the High 
Street, Peckham; and that white dead-nettle— 
known in those days as archangel—grew almost 
everywhere by ditch and roadside, except in 
the middle of the street. Ditches appear to 
have been frequent in the thoroughfares, a 
state of things extremely convenient for the 


herbalist, who found what he calls spotted 
porcecaria (persicaria) with spikes of pinkish- 
white flowers, and large leaves plashed with 
purple, rowing in the great ditch on the right- 
and side of the way between Blackman Street 
and Newington. Enchanter’s nightshade grew 
in a ditch-side against the Earl of Sussex’s 
garden-wall, at his house in Barnaby (Ber- 
mondsey Street) by London, ‘as you go from 
the Court which is full of trees unto a farm- 
house near unto.’ In this same ditch the water- 
buttercup (Ranunculus equatalis) floated its white 
flowers; and beds of epilobiwm (willow-herb), 
and the rigid leaves of the horsetail, covered its 
banks. 

This so-called ‘ditch’ appears to have been 
the channel of a little brook, which had its 
source in higher ground at Camberwell, and 
running under the garden-wall of Bermondsey 
House, made its way by what was then Kentish 
Street (now Kent Street) to St Thomas’s Water- 
ings, the Southwark place of execution, at the 
junction of Kent St with the Old Kent Road. 
Here there was a little chapel and holy well, 
dedicated to St Thomas, where pilgrims to his 
shrine were wont to offer prayers for the 
safety of their journey. The ditch or stream 
at this point appears to have been interesting 
from the number of aquatic and other plants 
which grew there; amongst others—fit flowers 
for — precincts—wild rue, the dwale or 
nightshade, and that funeral flower of the 
old Romans, mallow. In the Lock Fields (a 
hospital for iepers formerly stood there), ‘on the 
left hand of the highway as you go from the 
‘1a of execution unto Dedford by London,’ the 
arge-flowered white saxifrage—a frequent plant 
in the environs of London in those days—grew 
plentifully. 

By Redriff, on the banks of the Thames, 
Gerarde found snowflakes—a near relation of the 
snowdrop—blowing ; and in summer, in_ the 
same vicinity, the flowering-rush in plenty. Here 
also the wild angelica flourished ; but the whole 
southern side of the river, Southwark Fields, 
St George’s Fields, Lambeth marshes, and 
Battersea meadows—these last till quite recent 
times—appears to have been a very paradise 
of simplers and botanists. The marshes them- 
selves, and the watery ditches that divided 
them, abounded with moisture-loving plants, and 
hence old Gerarde’s frequent references to these 
transpontine places as their local habitat. Here 
in the still ditches on the banks of Southwark 
towards St George’s Fields, he found the great 
horsetail growing, and with it arrow-head and 
burr-reed. In St George's Fields, upon the 
ditch-sides, tall cat’s-tail typha, and the great 
reed-mace, and yellow water-flags, flourished ; and 
amphibious persicaria, with smooth green spread- 
ing leaves, and spikes of handsome rose-coloured 
flowers, shared all the plashy places with water- 
buttercup and frogbit. By Thames’ side near 
to Lambeth the pretty water-violet abounded. 
Twenty years after Gerarde noticed it, Johnson, 
in his enlarged edition of the Herball, tells 
us that of water-violets he had not found 
any such plenty in any one place as in the 
watery ditches adjoining St George’s Fields. 
Willows grew plentifully in these oozy places, 
and the large-headed cotton-grass spread its 
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white flocks over wide spaces of the Surrey 
marshes. 

Imagine Thames’ side then! A few clumsy 
barges sluggishly stealing up or down with the 
tide; a few wherries with a pair of oars or 
sculls ferrying passengers from one stair to 
another; or gilded and painted pleasure-barges 
giving life and animation to its surface; and 
every little point and bend of the shore fringed 
with osiers, and beds of tall-stemmed willow- 
herb flushing wide spaces with its large rose- 
ink flowers; and yellow lysimachia, which 
Girard prettily calls tree primrose; and the 
‘long purples’ of common loosestrife ; and here 
and there an outer jungle of tall reeds or gray 
plumed sedges, for ever rustling to the ebbing 
or flowing tide. The yellow loosestrife grew 
not only by the river-side, but in the moist 
meadows as you go from Lambeth to Battersea ; 
and the purple kind lifted its tall spikes of 
handsome ce under the bishop’s house-wall 
at Lambeth near the water of the Thames, 

‘Ladies’ mantle,’ or ‘parsley piert,’ grew plen- 
tifully ‘by the mere-stones by Lambeth which 
divide the liberties of London from Surrey.’ The 
narrow-leaved rocket (rock-cress), a kind of 
cousin to the cresses, was found in the chinks 
and crevices of a stone wall ‘as you go from 
Lambeth Bridge, and under a small bridge that 
you must pass over hard by the Thames.’ It was 
in a field at Southwark, at the back ‘of the 
theatre by London’—the Globe, Shakspeare’s 
theatre—that Gerarde found, amongst the glazed 
and golden cups of crowfoot growing there, one 
with a double flower. 

We find, from Tanswell’s History of Lambeth, 
that Lambeth marsh was considered, eighty years 
ago, a rural. retreat. Leading from it were 
pretty walks, with pollard willows on each side 
—scions probably of those that grew there when 
Gerarde and Parkinson lived. At Battersea, the 
marshes became meadows, too recently the haunt 
of modern botanists to be regarded from an an- 
tique point of view. We of the present day 
have no idea of the little streams and rills that 
ran in and out about Old London and its envi- 
rons, occasioning the pyran use of bridges, 
Thus, the lesser cat’s-tail typha grew by the 
bridge entering into Chelsea Fields as one goeth 
from St James’s to Little Chelsea. This was 
probably the field next St James’s Wall, where, 
amongst many other grasses, the little quaking- 
grass, which ‘in Spain is called amourettes, or 
the lovely grass, flourished. There also grew 
that persistent weed clown’s woundwort, which 
set up its square rough stem with narrow dark 
leaves and spikes of purplish red gaping flowers, 
speckled with white, in all the fields and path- 
sides about London. 

Beyond the abbey, the Westminster side of 
the river was a mere marshy tract, its margins 
flowery with water-flags and other aquatic flora, 
and guarded as it were by tall typhas and sedges, 
amongst which the water-soldier, and the great 
burr and mace reed, predominated. 

Around Westminster Abbey, Tothill Fields, 
notwithstanding that the Lords Gray and Dacre 
had their mansions in the neighbourhood, appear 
to have been an uncared-for waste, in some places 
so dry and sandy, that the red 5 age and 
the buck’s-horn plantain grew there in plenty ; 


in others, so wet and marshy, that the red- 
rattle covered wide spaces with its bright blossoms 
and chattering seed-vessels; and fleabane, with 
button-shaped flowers of a glistering gold colour, 
and the handsome goat’s-beard, with grass-like 
leaves and purple flowers, made it their home. 


There, standing against the sun, maudlin-wort or 
great moon-daisy opened its white-rayed flowers ; 


and the pretty speedwell Paul's betony, and 
prettier eyebright, Milton’s euphrasy, found grassy 
spots in which to grow. ‘There were plashy 
—_ also, in which, as lately as Curtis’s time, 

olygonium minus specially survived, and nowhere 
else around London. 

Even the abbey had its flora, not simply the 
wall-loving whitlow-grass, sandwort, pellitory, 
and the inevitable wall-rue—as proper to ancient 
ecclesiastical edifices in our days, as the wall- 
flower was in Gerarde’s, when he tells us it was 
in the corners of churches everywhere. The 
latter herbalist has noted that wall-pennywort 
‘grew on Westminster Abbey over the door that 
leadeth from Chaucer’s tomb to the old palace.’ 

A little lower down the Thames’ side, right 
against the Queen’s palace of Whitehall, and in 
many other places, the graceful trailing money- 
wort, with smooth shining leaves, of a tender 
green, and large yellow flowers, fringed its 
margin. Here, the handsome flowering-rush— 
old Gerarde’s ‘water gladiole’—a giant in those 
days, sent up its submerged sword-shaped leaves 
and stately stalks, from one to six feet high, 
crowned with corymbs of many rose-coloured 
flowers. 

We have the Watergate of York House, the 
house in which Sir Francis Bacon was born, still 
standing at the bottom of Buckingham Street, 
Strand ; but it is pleasant to recall the willows 
fringing the margin of the river near it, and 
giving freshness and beauty to it. Very near 
this site, the sea-starwort (Gerarde’s blue daisy) 
grew; and hereabouts, near to old Hungerford 
Market, it continued to open its fair lilac-rayed 
flowers with yellow centres, amongst balks of 
timber imbedded in the ooze, within the memory 
of the writer. Still later, the arrowhead main- 
tained its place by Thames’ side. But the 
floating beds of water-ranunculus, and _ leaf 
rafts of frogbit (Morsus rane), crowded wit. 
pellucid flowers, white, and almost as delicate 
as snow-crystals—these ceased to beautify the 
shallow margins of the river about the time when 
the water-violets and the pond-lilies (beloved 
of swans) withdrew themselves to its upper 
reaches, 

In the Tower moat, or ditch, as it was called, 
these Thames’ side aquatic plants concentrated 
themselves. There they might be found, cen- 
turies after the Elizabethan herbalists had noticed 
their existence in it. Although the water in 
this ditch was said to be the first to freeze in 
London, the low temperature apparently did not 
interfere with their thriving. 

The yellow charlock brightened the wayside 
‘going from Houndsditch by Bednall Green to 
ane , a village by London.’ Here, between 
the bushes grew the pretty musk-mallow, which 
towards evening, in hot weather, emits a faint 
musky odour. Gerarde knew it as the vervain 
mallow. Here also, delighting in shade rather 
than the sunshine, the avens herb benedicite, 
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as it was sometimes called, on account of its 
remedial qualities, flourished. Faith in these 
has by no means died out in rustic places, the 
miners and colliers in what is known as the 
Black Country eagerly seeking it to make a 
kind of ale, which is considered excellent in 
chest affections, and a great purifier of the blood. 
On either side of the way, in both the wet 
and dry meadows, ladies’ bedstraw, or ‘cheese- 
rennet,’ abounded. Both avens and the latter 
plant had their uses in household economy in 
those days, the one being used for the dairy 
service its second name suggests; and the root 
of the other being dried and laid in press 
amongst linen and garments for the sake of its 
clove-like scent. In those old times, the cattle 
pasturing in Goodman’s and the Spitalfields 
cropped cowslips with the vernal grasses; and 
east-end children found the first primroses and 
violets in the hedges there. 

The lesser bugloss was growing on all ‘the 
drie ditch-banks in Pickedille;’ and the red 
dead-nettle continued to survive till Curtis's 
time on a bank on the right side of the way 
between Pimlico and Chelsea. Wild roses speci- 
ally grew ‘on the borders of a pasture as you 
f° from a village by London called Knights- 
ridge unto Fulham, a village thereby.’ In 
the wet, boggy places in the lane going by 
Tottenham Court towards Hampstead, the rush- 
grass ripened its brown spikelets of blossoms ; 
and the vervain mallow, with its finely cut 
leaves and round rose-coloured flowers, ‘which 
groweth not everywhere,’ grew in the ditch on 
the left hand of the place of execution at 
Tyburn. But of all these now curious habitats 
of wild-flowers mentioned by the old herbalists, 
one of the most curious is that of the common 
chickweed, ‘which some,’ observes Gerarde, ‘call 
passamum, because it refreshes little birds in 
cages, especially linnets, when they loathe their 
meat. he moist kind, he ad ‘is found 
commonly growing in the gutters of houses’— 
a place suggestive of the habits of our fore- 
fathers, and the absence of sanitary commis- 
sioners in Old London. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Gaunt did not appear again at Eaton Square 
for two or three days, not, indeed, till after the 
great event of Frances’ history had taken place— 
the going to court, which had filled her with so 
many alarms. After all, when she got there, she 
was not frightened at all, the sense of humour 
which was latent in her nature getting the 
mastery at the last moment, and’ the spectacle, 
such as it was, taking all her attention from 
herself. Lady Markham’s good taste had selected 
for Frances as simple a dress as was possible, 
and her ornaments were the pearls which her 
aunt had given her, which she had never been 
able to look at, save uneasily as spoil. Mrs 
Cavendish, however, condescended, which was a 
wonderful stretch of good-nature, to come to 
Eaton Square to see her dressed, which, as every- 
—_ knows, is one of the most agreeable parts 
of the ceremony. Frances had not a number of 


young friends to fill the house with a chorus of 
admiration and criticism ; but the Miss Montagues 
thought it ‘almost a duty’ to come, and a number 
of her mother’s friends. These ladies filled the 
drawing-room, and were much more formidable 
than even the eyes of Majesty, preoccupied with 
the sight of many toilets, ae probably very 
tired of them, which would have no more than 
a passing glance for Frances. The spectators at 
Eaton Square took her to pieces conscientiously, 
though they agreed, after each had made her 
little observation, that the ensemble was perfect, 
and that the power of millinery could no further 

o. The intelligent reader needs not to be in- 
formed that Frances was all white from her 
feathers to her shoes. Her pretty glow of youth- 
fulness and expectation made the toilet sup- 
os nay, pretty, even in the glare of day. 
farkham, who was not afraid to confront all 
these fair and critical faces, in his uniform, 
which misbecame, and did not even fit him, and 
which made his insignificance still more appa- 
rent, walked round and round his little sister 
with the most perfect satisfaction. ‘Are you 
sure you know how to manage that train, little 
Fan? Do you feel quite up to your curtesy ?’ 
he said in a whisper with his chuckle of 
mirth ; but there was a very tender look in the 
little man’s eyes. He might wrong others; but 
to Frances, nobody could be so kind or con- 
siderate. Mrs Cavendish, when she saw him, 
turned upon her heel and walked off into the 
back drawing-room, where she stood for some 
minutes sternly contemplating a picture, and 
ignoring everybody. Markham did not resent 
this insult. “She ‘can’t abide me, Fan,’ he went 
on. ‘Poor lady, I don’t wonder. I was a little 
brat when she knew me. As soon as I go away, 
she will come back. And I am going presently, 
my dear. I am going to snatch a morsel in the 
dining-room, to sustain nature. I hope you had 
your sandwiches, Fan? It will take a great deal 
of nourishment to keep you up to that curtesy.’ 
He patted her softly on her white shoulder, with 
kindness beaming out of his ugly face. ‘I call 

ou a most satisfactory production, my dear. 

Not a beauty, but better—a real nice innocent 
girl I should like any fellow to show me a 
nicer,’ he went on with his short laugh. Though 
he uttered that chuckle, there was something in 
it that showed Markham’s heart was touched. 
And this was the man whom even his own 
mother was afraid to trust a young man with! 
It seemed to Frances that it was impossible 
such a thing could be true. 

Mrs Cavendish, as Markham had predicted, 
came back as he retired. Her contemplation of 
the dress of the debutante was very critical. 
‘Satin is too heavy for you,’ she said. ‘I wonder 
your mother did not see that silk would have 
been far more in keeping; but she always liked 
to overdo.—As for my Lord Markham, I am 
glad he will have to look after your mother, 
and not you, Frances; for the very look of a 
man like that contaminates a young girl—Don’t 
say to me that he is = brother, for he is not 

our brother. Considering my age and yours, 

surely ought to know best.—Turn round a 
little.—There is a perceptible crease across the 
middle of your shoulder, and I don’t quite like 


the hang of this skirt. But one thing looks eo 
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well, and that is your pearls. They have been 
in the family I can’t tell you how long. My 
grandmother gave them to me.’ 

‘Mamma insisted I should wear them, and 
nothing else, aunt Charlotte.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay. You have nothing else good 
enough to go with them, most likely. And 
Lady Markham knows a good thing very well, 
when she sees it—Have you been put through 
all that you have to do, Frances? Remember to 
keep your right hand quite free; and take care 
your train doesn’t get in your way.—Oh, why 
is it that your poor father is not here to see 
you, to go with you! It would be a very 
different thing then.’ 

‘Nothing would make papa go, aunt Charlotte. 
Do you think he would dress himself up like 
Markham, to be laughed at?’ 

‘I promise you, nobody would laugh at my 
brother” said Mrs Cavendish.—‘As for Lord 
Markham’—— But she bit her lip, and forbore. 
She spoke to none of the other ladies, who 
swarmed like numerous bees in the room, keeping 
up a hum in the air, But she made very formal 
acknowledgments to Lady Markham as she went 
away. ‘I am much obliged to you for letting 
me come to see Frances dressed. She looks very 
well on the whole, though, perhaps, I should 
have adopted a different style, had it been in 
my hands.’ 

‘My dear Charlotte” cried Lady Markham, 
ignoring this ungracious conclusion, ‘how can 
you speak of letting you come? You know we 
are only too glad to see you whenever you will 
come.—And I hope you liked the effect of your 
beautiful pearls. What a charming present to 
give the child ; I thought it so kind of you.’ 

‘So long as Frances understands that they are 
family ornaments, said Mrs Cavendish stiffly, 
rejecting all acknowledgments. 

There was a little murmur and titter when 
she went away. ‘Is it Medusa in person?’ ‘It 
is Mrs Cavendish, the wife of the great Q.C’ 
‘It is Frances’ aunt, and she does not like any 
remark,’—‘It is my dear sister-in-law,’ said Lady 
Markham. ‘She does not love me; but she 
is kind to Frances, which covers a multitude 
of sins.’—‘And very rich,’ said another lady, 
‘which covers a multitude more. This put a 
little bitterness into the conversation to Frances 
standing there in her fine clothes, and not 
knowing how to interfere; and it was a relief 
to her when Markham, though she could not 
blame the whispering girls who called him 
a guy, came in shuffling and smiling, with a 
glance and nod of encouragement to his little 
sister to take the mother down-stairs to her 
carriage. After that, all was a moving phantas- 
magoria of colour and novel life, and nothing 
clear. 

And it was not until after this great day that 
Captain Gaunt appeared again. The _ ladies 
received him with reproaches for his absence. 
‘I expected to see you yesterday at least, said 
Lady Mecthem. ‘You don’t care for fine clothes, 
as we women do; but five o’clock tea, after a 
Drawing-room, is a fine sight. You have no idea 
a grand we were, and how much you have 
ost. 

Captain Gaunt responded with a very grave, 
indeed melancholy smile. He was even more 


dejected than when he made his first appearance. 
Then his melancholy had been unalloyed, and 
not without something of that tragic satisfaction 
in his own sufferings which the victims of the 
heart so often enjoy. But now there were com- 
plications of some kind, not so easily to be 
understood. He smiled a very serious evanescent 
smile. ‘I shall have to lose still more,’ he said, 


for I think I must leave London—sooner than 


I thought.’ 

‘Oh, cried Frances, whom this concerned the 
most; ‘leave London! You were to stay a 
month,’ 

‘Yes ; but my month seems to have run away 
before it has begun,’ he said confusedly. Then, 
finding Lady Markham’s eye upon him, he 
added: ‘I mean, things are very different from 
what I expected. My father thought I might 
do myself good by seeing people who—might 
push me, he supposed. I am not good at pushing 
he said with an abrupt and harsh 
augh. 

‘I understand that. You are too modest. It 
is a defect, as well as the reverse one of being 
too bold. And you have not met—the people 
you hoped 

‘It is not exactly that either. My father’s old 
friends have been kind enough; but London 
perhaps is not the place for a poor soldier. He 
— with again a little quiver of a smile. 

‘That is quite true, said Lady Markham 
gravely. ‘I enter into your feelings. You don’t 
see that the game is worth the candle? I have 
heard so many people say so—even among those 
who were very well able to re themselves, 
Captain Gaunt. I have heard them say that 
any little thing they might have gained was not 
worth the expenditure and trouble of a season 
in London—besides all the risks.’ 

Captain Gaunt listened to this with his dis- 
couraged look. He made no reply to Lady 
Markham, but turned to Frances with a sort of 
smile. ‘Do you remember, he said, ‘I told you 
my mother had found a cheap place in Switzer- 
land such as she delights in? I think I shall 
go and join them there.’ 

‘Oh, I am very sorry,’ said Frances, with a 
countenance of unteigned regret. ‘No doubt Mrs 
Gaunt will be glad to have you; but she will 
be sorry too. Don’t you think she would rather 
you stayed your full time in London, and enjoyed 
yourself a little? I feel sure she would like 
that best.’ 

‘But I don’t think I am enjoying myself, 
he said, with the air of a man who would like 
to be persuaded. He had perhaps been a little 
— by Lady Markham’s way of taking him 
at his word. 

‘But there must be a great deal to enjoy,’ 
said Frances; ‘every one says so. They think 
there is no place like London. You cannot 
have exhausted everything in less than a week, 
Captain Gaunt. You have not given it a fair 
trial. Your mother and the general, they would 
not like you to run away.’ 

‘Run away, no,’ he said with a little start; 
‘that is what I should not do.’ 

‘But it would be running away, said Frances, 
with all the zeal of a partisan. ‘You think you 
are not doing any good, and you forget that 
they wished you to have a little pleasure too. 
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They think a great deal of London. The gene- 
ral used to talk to me, when I thought I should 
never see it. He used to tell me to wait till 
I had seen London ; everything was there. And 
it is not often you have the chance, Captain 
Gaunt. It may be along time before you come 
from India again; and think if you told any 
one out there you had only been a week in 
London !’ 

He listened to her very devoutly, with an 
air of giving great weight to those simple argu- 
ments. They were more soothing to his pride 
at least than the way in which her mother took 
him at his word. 

‘Frances speaks, said Lady Markham—and 
while she spoke, the sound of Markham’s hansom 
was heard dashing up to the door—‘ Frances 
speaks as if she were in the interest of all the 
people who prey upon visitors in London. I 
think, on the whole, Captain Gaunt, though I 
regret your going, that my reason is with you 
rather than with her.—And, my dear, if Captain 
Gaunt thinks this is right, it is not for his 
friends to persuade him against his better judg- 
ment. 

‘What is Gaunt’s better judgment going to 
do?’ said Markham. ‘It’s always alarming to 
hear of a man’s better judgment. What is it 
all about ?’ 

Lady Markham looked up in her son’s face 
with great seriousness and meaning. ‘Captain 
Gaunt,’ she said, ‘is talking of leaving London; 
which, if he finds his stay unprofitable and of 
little advantage to him, though I should regret 
> very much, I should think him wise to 

0.” 

‘Gaunt leaving London? Ono! He is taking 
you in. A man who is a ladies’ man likes to 
say that to ladies in order to be coaxed to stay. 
That is at the bottom of it, I’ll be bound. 
And where was our hero going, if he had his 
way 

Frances thought that there were signs in Gaunt 
of failing temper; so she hastened to explain. 
‘He was going to Switzerland, Markham, to a 

lace Mrs Gaunt knows of, where she is to 


‘To Switzerland!’ Markham cried—‘ the dullest 
place on the face of the earth—What would 
you do there, my gallant captain? Climb ?— 
or listen all day long to those who recount 
their climbings, or those who plan them—all 
full of insane self-complacency, as if there was 
the highest morality in climbing mountains.— 
Were you going in for the mountains, Fan?’ 

‘Frances was pleading for London—a very 
unusual fancy for her,’ said Lady Markham. 
‘The very young are not afraid of responsibility ; 
but I am, at my age. I could not venture to 
recommend Captain Gaunt to stay.’ 

‘I only meant—I only thought’—— Frances 
stammered and hung her head a little. Had 
she been indiscreet? Her abashed look caught 
young Gaunt’s eye. Why should she be abashed ? 
—and on his account? It made his heart stir 
a little, that heart which had been so crushed 
and broken, and, he thought, pitched away into 
a corner ; but at that moment he found it again 
stirring quite warm and vigorous in his breast. 

‘I always said she was full of sense,’ said 
Markham. ‘A little sister is an admirable 


institution. And her wisdom is all the more 
delightful that she doesn’t know what sense it 
is.’ He patted Frances on the shoulder as he 
spoke.—‘ It wouldn’t do, would it, Fan, to have 
him run away ?’ 

‘If there was any on of that,’ Gaunt said, 
with something of a defiant air. 

‘And to Switzerland,’ said Markham with a 
chuckle—‘Shall I tell you my experiences, 
Gaunt? I was there for my sins once, with 
the mother here. Among all her admirable 
qeeiiine, my mamma has that of demanding 
ew sacrifices in this way, so that a man is 
bound in honour to make one now and 
then.’ 

‘Markham, when you are going to say what 
you know I will disapprove, you always put in 
a little flattery—which silences me.’ 

He kissed his hand to her with a short laugh. 
‘The place, he said, ‘was in possession of an 
athletic band, in roaring spirits and tremendous 
training, men and women all the same. You 
could scarcely tell the creatures one from another 
—all burned red in the faces of them, worn 
out of all shape and colour in the clothes of 
them. They clamped along the passages in their 
big boots from two o'clock till five every 
morning. They came back, pe in the 
afternoon—a procession of old clothes, all com- 
placent, as if they had done the finest action 
in the world. And the rest of us surrounded 
them with a circle of worshippers, till they 
clamped up-stairs again, fortunately very early, 
to bed. Then a faint sort of life began for 
nous autres. We came out and admired the stars 
and drank our coffee in peace—short-lived peace, 
for, as everybody had Con up at two in the 
morning, the poor beggars naturally wanted to 
get to bed.—You are an athletic chap, so you 
might like it, and perhaps attain canonisation 
by going up Mont Blanc.’ 

ty mother—is not in one of those mountain 
centres,’ said Gaunt with a faint smile. 

‘Worse and worse,’ said Markham. ‘We went 
through that experience too. In the non-climbing 
laces the old ladies have it all their own way. 

ou will dine at two, my r martyr; you 
will have tea at six with cold meat. The table- 
cloths and napkins will last a week. There 
will be honey with flies in it on every table. 
All about the neighbourhood, mild constitutionals 
will meet you at every hour in the day. There 
will be gentle raptures over a new view.—“ Have 
you seen it, Captain Gaunt? Do come with us 
to-morrow, and let us show it you; quite the 
finest view”—of Pilatus, or Monte Rosa, or the 
Jungfrau, or whatever it may happen to be. 
And meanwhile we shall all be playing our 
little game comfortably at home. We will give 
you a thought now and then. Frances will run 
to the window and say: “I thought that was 
Captain Gaunt’s step;” and the mother will 
explain to Sir Thomas: “Such a pity our poor 
oung friend found that London did not suit 

im. 

‘Well, Markham!’ said his mother with firm- 
ness, ‘if Captain Gaunt found that London did 
not suit him, I should think all the more highly 
of him that he withdrew in time.’ 

Perhaps the note was too forcibly struck. 
Gaunt drew himself slightly up. ‘There is 
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nothing so very serious in the matter, after all. 
London may not suit me; but still I do not 
suppose it will do me any harm.’ 

Wosnees looked on at this triangular duel 
with eyes that acquired gradually consciousness 
and knowledge. She saw ere long that there 
was much more in it than met the eye. At 
first, her appeal to young Gaunt to remain had 
been made on the impulse of the moment and 
without thought. Now she remained silent, only 
with a faint gesture of protest when Markham 
brought in her name. 

‘Let us go to luncheon,’ said her mother.—‘I 
am glad to hear you are not really in earnest, 
Captain Gaunt; for of course we should all be 
very sorry if you went away. London is a 
siren to whose wiles we all give in. I am as 
bad myself as any one can be. I never make 
any secret of my affection for town; but there 
are some with whose constitutions it never 
agrees, who either take it too seriously or with 
too much passion. We old stagers get very 
moderate and methodical in our dissipations, and 
make a little go a long way.’ 

But there was a chill at table; and Lady 
Markham was ‘not in her usual force.’ Sir 
Thomas said, who came in as usual: as they 
were going down-stairs: ‘Anything the matter? 
—Oh, Captain Gaunt going away. Dear me, so 
soon! I am surprised. It takes a great deal of 
self-control to make a young fellow leave town 
at this time of the year,’ 

‘It was only a project,’ said poor young Gaunt. 
He was pleased to be persuaded that it was 
more than could be expected of him. Lady 
Markham gave Sir Thomas a look which made 
that devoted friend uncomfortable; but he did 
not know what he had done to deserve it. 
And so Captain Gaunt made up his mind to 
stay. 


POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Severat fallacies may be considered under this 
heading. The relations of landlords and tenants, 
with their respective rights and remedies, are 
somewhat complicated, and the popular mind is 
prone to twist into a fallacious shape anything 
which is not most simple ; and it will be seen 
that even extreme simplicity is no safeguard 
against this twisting process. It may be premised 
that in what follows, English law, not Scotch, is 
mainly spoken of. 

1. The time of day.—It 0 be thought that 
no rule of law or of common life was more simple 
and universally known than that each day ends 
at midnight ; and yet there is no more widely 
spread delusion than that which relates to the 
time when landlords and tenants respectively 
are required to ov notice to quit, or to deliver 
possession to each other. In many parts of the 
country, it is almost impossible to make people 
believe that noon is not the end of the day for 
these purposes. A notice is served in the after- 
noon or evening, and the landlord, or tenant as the 
case may be, refuses to receive it on the ground 
that it ought to have been served before twelve 
o'clock; which is true in one sense; but the 


necessary twelve o’clock is midnight, not noon. 
In like manner, a landlord will serve upon his 
tenant a notice requiring possession to be given 
up to him before twelve o'clock at noon on the 
1? such notice being absolutely bad 
in law. When a certain act is to be done on 
a certain day, the law allows the whole of the 
day in question for doing that act, unless some 
express statutory direction be given as to the 
hour at which the requisite act is to be done, 
as, for example, the publication of notices on a 
Sunday during the hours of divine service. But 
as to the termination of tenancies, there is no 
such enactment, and consequently, the day ends 
at the usual hour, midnight ; and anything which 
has to be done on a quarter-day may be done 
at any time on that day. 

We do not advise that such things should be 
deferred until late at night; for in that case they 
might become impracticable. If a landlord were 
to delay serving a notice to quit until his tenant 
had gone to bed, he would lose his opportunity, 
and this might cause a delay of a year or any 
shorter period, according to the terms of the 
tenancy, as will be explained later. On the other 
hand, if a tenant were to keep the key until too 
late to find his landlord or any of his family, he 
would enter upon a new tenancy immediatel. 
after midnight, and could not escape from this 
additional responsibility until that tenancy could 
be determined by another notice to quit being 
served by either landlord or tenant. When a 
legal and valid notice is tendered and refused, 
the party giving such notice may nevertheless 
act upon it; and thus litigation is caused, and 
costs are incurred unnecessarily. 

One of our principal objects in writing these 
simple papers is to prevent we from incurring 
unneces costs, and we have often been sur- 
prised at the extent to which ae voluntarily 
tax themselves in this way. In the county courts 
especially, obstinate and litigious persons rush 
into contention without any reasonable excuse, and 
in nothing is this more frequently the case than 
in respect of the fallacy now under consideration. 
And yet the persons who will stake their money 
on the conclusion of the day for these purposes 
being at noon, will not adopt the same theory 
for any other purpose. We never heard of one 
of these deluded individuals dating as of Tuesday 
morning a letter written on Monday afternoon, 
although they will persist in treating a notice 
served on Monday afternoon as if it had been 
given on Tuesday. 

2. Distress for rent, on and off the ise8.— 
When rent has got into arrear, the landlord may 
levy a distress upon the goods which are upon 
the premises; but here a mistake is often made 
somewhat similar to that which has been discussed 
in the previous paragraph. Supposing that the 
rent is payable quarterly, the tenant is allowed 
to pay it at any time on quarter-day, and a 
distress cannot legally be levied before sunrise 
on the following morning. But some hasty land- 
lords have distrained before sunset on the quarter- 
day; and though many have done so with 
impunity, it is well that it should be generally 
known that this is an act for which the tenant 
might recover substantial There is no 
special hour fixed for payment of rent, and there- 
fore any distress levied before the expiration of 
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the day on which it becomes due is illegal ; and 
as the intrusion without authority upon the occu- 
pation of the tenant is contrary to the feelings 
and instincts of our fellow-countrymen, they are 
in the habit of marking their sense of the 
indignity in heavy figures, when a case of illegal 
distress is brought before them for the purpose 
of assessing damages. The exceptions to the 
liability to be distrained upon with respect to 
articles in actual use—to goods sent to be wrought 
upon in the way of his trade by the tenant ; and 
to tools of trade if there be sufficient other distress 
—are generally known, although mistakes are 
made occasionally even in these respects. 

The remedy given to lodgers who have paid 
their rents, of claiming exemption for their goods, 
is a more recent statutory creation, and appears 
to be misunderstood in numerous instances. By 
the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, 1871, if any 
superior landlord causes a distress to be levied 
in respect of rent due to him, upon the goods 
of a lodger upon the premises in respect of 
which the rent is due, such lodger may serve 
such superior landlord or his bailiff in posses- 
sion with a declaration in writing that the 
intermediate tenant has no right to or interest 
in such goods—specified in an inventory annexed 
to the declaration—and that such goods are the 
prey of, or in the lawful possession of, the 
odger ; and also setting forth whether any and 
what rent is due from the lodger to his immediate 
landlord. The lodger may pay to the superior 
landlord or his bailiff the rent due, or so much 
thereof as may be sufficient to discharge the claim 
for which the distraint has been made; and such 

ayment will be as effectual as if made to the 
intermediate landlord—the tenant of the house— 
personally. If the superior landlord should refuse 
to withdraw or give up possession of the lodger’s 
goods, an application may be made to a magis- 
trate for an order to deliver up the goods in 
question ; and an action for damages may also 
be brought against the superior landlord, in which 
action, the truth of the declaration and inventory 
— — into. (This Act does not extend 
to Scotland.) 

Generally, a landlord can only distrain upon 


‘ the goods which are actually upon the premises 


in respect of which the rent distrained for 
has become due; but there is one important 
— to this rule. If a tenant fraudu- 
lently or clandestinely removes his goods, in 
order to prevent his landlord from distraining 
upon the same for arrears of rent, the landlord 
may within thirty days after the date of such 
removal, distrain upon such goods wherever the 
same may be found, unless in the meantime they 
shall have bond fide been sold to some person by 
the tenant or owner thereof. This appears to be 
simple enough; but even here, costly mistakes 
are sometimes made. In order to give the land- 
lord this exceptional remedy, the removal must 
have been made to avoid a distress for arrears 
of rent ; therefore, if no rent was due at the time 
of removal, the Act does not apply ; neither does 
it apply when the removal is made at the end 
of a tenancy, after notice duly given by either 
party, even though some arrears of rent may 
then be outstanding. It is not necessary that 
the removal should be clandestine, though it 
will generally be so; still, fraud may be inferred 


from other circumstances; and it is sufficient 
to bring a case within the statute that the 
removal is either fraudulent or clandestine ; it 
need not be both. 

3. Arrears and notice to quit—Many landlords 
refuse to accept a notice to quit from a tenant 
whose rent is in arrear. This is altogether a 
mistake ; the fact of the rent being in arrear does 
not affect the right of the tenant to give notice of 
his intention to give up possession of the premises 
which he occupies. But it is seldom prudent for 
a tenant to exercise his right in such circum- 
stances. When a landlord receives notice that 
a house is going to be thrown on his hands, he 
generally takes the precaution of distraining, if 
any arrears of rent are due. He has a legal right 
to do this, and we cannot blame him for adopting 
the means provided by the law for the protection 
of his interests. If he were to remain quiescent 
and allow the tenant to remove his goods, his 
only remedy would be an action in the County 
Court. Everybody knows that this process is 
much more tedious, costly, and uncertain than 
the remedy by distress, which is available so long 
as the goods remain upon the premises. 

4. Double notice to quit—Many tenants give 
their landlord notice of their intention to give 
up possession, and then refuse to go when the 
notice has expired, believing that the landlord 
cannot do anything to expel them until he him- 
self has given them notice to quit. This is a 
delusion ; and we were much surprised when we 
first had occasion to know how widely spread 
the belief in the notion had become. It is not 
confined to any particular locality in England, but 
extends from Northumberland to Cornwall. And 
yet there is absolutely no foundation for such 
a belief. A moment’s consideration might show 
its baselessness. If it were necessary for both 
parties to give notice in order to determine a 
tenancy, practically it would be impossible for 
a tenancy to be put an end to except by mutual 
consent ; the two notices would not be likely to 
end on the same day; and unless they did, they 
could not both be operative. The relations of 
landlord and tenant are revocable by either party, 
subject to the terms originally arranged between 
them; and neither party can bind the other 
longer than is warranted by the terms mutually 
arranged in the first instance. Besides, it would 
be unreasonable for a person to be allowed to treat 
his own notice as a nullity, whatever objections 
he might make to a notice served upon him by 
the opposite party. 

5. Holding over after lease.-—It is very commonly 
the case that after the expiration of a lease for 
years, the tenancy is continued without any 
special agreement being come to between the 
lessor and the lessee. In this case, if the former 
should accept from the latter any rent which 
became due after the, expiration of the term of 

ears for which the lease was granted, the tenancy 
cone a yearly one, subject to such of the terms 
of the original lease as are not inconsistent with 
a yearly tenancy. The lessor might have taken 

roceedings for ejecting the lessee at ~ § time 
before receiving such subsequently accrued rent ; 
but after he has done so, he has lost that remedy ; 
and if he wishes to obtain possession, he must 
give half a year’s notice to the tenant to quit 
the premises in the usual course, as if there had 
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been an express agreement for a yearly tenancy ; 
-and the year will be held to have commenced 
immediately after the expiration of the lease. 
It must be observed that there may be special 
terms in the lease which are not applicable to 
a tenancy from year to year; and these will not 
apply to the tenancy created by implication rather 
than by agreement. The circumstances and the 
terms of leases are so various, that we could not 
in the space at our disposal distinguish what may 
or may not be binding upon the tenant; but 
when there is any uncertainty on the subject, 
the opinion of a solicitor ought to be taken in 
each case, 

6. Other yearly tenancies.—Much uncertainty 
exists as to what constitutes a yearly tenancy ; 
and as the difference between a yearly and a 
quarterly tenancy sometimes involves a consider- 
able further responsibility for rent, the question 
is one of some practical importance. In_ the 
first place, a yearly tenancy may be created by 
express agreement, and even here there is some 
room for misconception. An agreement in writing 
—or partly printed—is often for one year, and 
so on from year to year. It ought to be generally 
known that such an agreement creates a tenancy 
of at least two years’ duration ; for the first year 
is a term certain, and only the subsequent tenancy 
is from year to year, and determinable by notice 
to quit. Again, a tenancy from year to year may 
be created by a simple letting at a yearly rent, 
without any stipulation as to the notice to be 
given. Many persons think that if they agree 
to pay their rent quarterly, | are quarterly 
tenants ; but this is a mistake. If a house were 
let at a quarterly rent, the tenancy would be 
quarterly; but quarterly payment of rent is by 
no means inconsistent with a yearly tenancy ; 
and as a matter of fact, a large number of yearly 
tenants of houses pay their rents every quarter. 
This is a matter of convenience, and has no 
necessary connection with the terms of tenancy 
which regulate the notice which is required to 
put an end to the letting, Again, a yearly 
tenancy may be created by a void lease for a 
term of years. A valid lease for a term exceeding 
three years can only be made by a deed under 
seal ; but an agreement for ten years under hand 
only, is not wholly void; the tenant having 
entered into possession of the premises intended 
to be demised thereby, becomes a tenant from 
year to year upon such of the conditions specified 
in the agreement as are not inconsistent with a 
yearly tenancy. And therefore, if either land- 
ord or tenant should wish to be released from 
the further performance of the agreement, a notice 
to quit may be given by the former, or a notice 
of intention to give up possession by the latter, 
subject to the same rules and limitations as are 
binding upon any other yearly tenant. And 
the same effect will follow upon the entry of a 
tenant under an agreement for a lease which 
does not accurately or completely define the 
terms of the intended lease, so that it cannot 
be made the ground for an action for specific 
performance. A person who obtains possession 
of a house or land without the consent of the 
owner thereof may be ejected without previous 
notice. But if the owner accepts any rent from 
him, the relation of landlord and tenant is estab- 


if the payment is such as might have been made 
by a tenant from year to year. 

7. Double rent or double value—These terms 
are generally supposed to be synonymous so far 
as their application to the present subject is con- 
cerned ; but the fact is that they are two distinct 
rights, which have separate origins and different 
incidents and consequences. Double rent is pay- 
able where a tenant has given notice of his inten- 
tion to give up possession, and has failed to 
deliver possession according to his notice. In any 
such case, the landlord may serve a notice upon 
the tenant that he will thenceforth be required 
to pay double his former rent, and such double 
rent is payable from that time to the end of the 
time during which possession shall be retained. 
Double rent may be distrained for in the same 
way as ordinary rent, and may also be made the 
subject of an action. This applies to all yearly 
tenancies; and there is some doubt eatin it 
applies to weekly and other short terms. It has 
been decided that a weekly tenancy is not within 
the Act of Parliament; but the ground of this 
decision appears to be doubtful, as the enactment 
in express terms is made to apply to any tenant 
without qualification. On the other hand, the 
statute relating to the right to recover double 
value of the premises in case of a tenant wilfully 
holding over after his landlord has served a notice 
upon him to quit, and demanded possession in 
writing, is applicable to ‘any tenant or tenants 
for any term of life, lives, or years.” In this 
case, there is another distinction which is often 
lost sight of ; double value cannot be distrained 
for, the remedy being by action only. In either 
of these cases, the right of action would be waived 
if any single rent were accepted which had accrued 
due after the expiration of the notice to quit; 
although rent previously due may be received 
without giving up the right to the double rent 
or double value, as the case may be. 

8. Washing the roots of shrubs.—This fallacy is 
of Northumbrian origin, and does not appear 
to have extended beyond the two counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. It is a_ part 
of the mistaken law relating to fixtures, but is 
sufficiently curious to merit separate notice. It 
is well known that the landlord becomes entitled 
to trees and shrubs planted upon his land by a 
tenant. But in the localities referred to above, 
there is a belief that this rule of law may be 
evaded by washing the roots of the shrubs after 
they have been taken out of the ground, so as 
not to take away any part of the soil in which 
they have grown. This is a delusion. The right 
of the landlord rests upon a different foundation, 
that is to say—that the trees or shrubs have 
become incorporated in his estate, and are part 
thereof. The taking away of the plant is the 
unlawful act; and it cannot make any material 
difference whether a large or a small portion of 
earth adheres to the roots when they are taken 
away. The shrub is of some value; the value 
of the earth which would cling ’o its roots can 
scarcely be calculated. 

9. Fixtwres generally.—The rule as to fixtures 
is one which occasions considerable epee 
to many persons, and occasionally causes muc 
unnecessary disputing, leading to heavy costs. 
The general rule is, that whatever is affixed to 
the freehold becomes the property of the landlord ; 


lished ; and generally he will be a yearly tenant 
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while articles slightly affixed for the purposes of 
ornament, convenience, and the necessary enjoy- 
‘ment of the premises, are removable by the tenant 
at any time before the expiration of his tenancy. 
This rule is well illustrated by reference to gas- 
fittings: the pipes which are carried through walls 
and ceilings belong to the landlord; while the 

ndants, brackets, and other gasaliers, if put up 

y the tenant, are his property, and may be sold by 
him to his successor, or removed at his option. 
In some of England, it used to be customary 
for the tenant to provide fire-grates, ovens, &c., 
but this has become nearly, if not quite, obsolete. 
In no case can a tenant be entitled to remove 
what he has not placed in the mya J at his 
own expense, or purchased from his predecessor. 
For the encouragement of trade, the rule as to 
fixtures used for business purposes has been much 
modified ; and it is much more favourable to 
tenants than the law relating to fixtures in private 
houses and gardens appertaining thereto. The 
first apparent difference which allows a nursery- 
man or market-gardener to remove trees or shrubs 
raised by him for the purpose of sale, is ve | 
nothing more than an extension of the rule whic 
permits a tenant of a private garden to take up 
and carry away the vegetables which have grown 
in his garden during the term of his tenancy. 
In both cases, the original intention was that 
the contact of the roots with the soil should be 
only temporary. But several fixtures may be 
removed because they were fixed solely to enable 
the tenant to carry on his business ; although 
the same or similar articles in a private house 
would have become the property of the landlord. 
The following examples must suffice: Green- 
houses built in the ordinary way ; cop pipes 
laid through walls, and all kinds of brewing 
utensils; steam-engines in collieries, &. But 
this would not extend to a substantial building, 
although the fixtures therein might be within 
the exception in favour of the tenant. 


DUNLEAP TOWER. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Her father said No; her mother said No; the 
whole family of Chevasse said No, emphatically. 
‘Circumstances alter cases, wrote Mr Chevasse 
to me. ‘You cannot in reason expect that I 
should willingly allow my daughter to wed a 
man who has not a sovereign in the world to 
call his own. When you had good expectations, 
the case was different; but now I have other 
views for Catherine, and all communications 
between you and her must cease from this 


I could not give up Catherine so easily. I 
wrote to her; but my letters were returned 
unopened. I went in person, determined to see 
her, if it were possible to do so, and learn my 
doom from her own lips; but I found that the 
family had started for the continent on the 
previous day, and I could learn nothing as to 
their destination. I was winding up my father’s 
affairs at the time, and found it impossible just 
then to attempt any pursuit. Three months 
later I read the following announcement in the 
Times: ‘At Paris, on the 20th inst., Catherine, 
only daughter of Francis Chevasse, Esq., to 


Martin, eldest son of Osgood Rudyard, Esq., of 
Russell Square, London.’ 

A fortnight more sufficed to complete the 
business I had in hand; and after all effects 
had been sold and everything cleared off, I found 
myself with three re pounds in my pocket. 
I bade adieu to my few friends, went down to 
the Docks, and booked myself by the first vessel 
for Australia. 

I had plenty of time during the voyage to 
think over all that had recently occurred. “First, 
the sudden break in my father’s fortunes by 
which the fair prospects of my life seemed blotted 
out for ever; then, my father’s death ; then the 
rupture with the Chevasse family, who had 
smiled on me and petted me in my prosperous 
days ; and lastly, the news of the marriage of 
her I loved better than life. 

I knew well the yielding disposition of 

Catherine, which suffered her to bend and sway 
to the will of others; it was one of the traits 
in her which I had loved best in other days. I 
knew the stern, cold nature of her father, and 
how he ruled his household with a rod of iron. 
I knew her worldly-minded mother. I knew 
how my darling would be baited and worried 
by all the family ; how she would be shut out 
from the world, and gradually forced into a 
hateful marriage, through the unbending will of 
her father acting on her own passive gentleness, 
and by the dread of disobeying him, which had 
grown up with her from childhood, and had 
now become ym of her nature. Still, while 
itying her and loving her, I felt bitterly towards 
er, judging her by my own strength, and 
knowing what I would have gone through for 
her sake. Of Martin Rudyard, the man she 
had married, I had already some knowledge 
which was not of a pleasant kind. He had 
spent one session at the same public school 
where I was being educated. At the end of 
that time he had been summarily expelled ; but 
even during his short sojourn there he had 
acquired the reputation of a bully and a black- 
guard. Catherine’s chance of happiness with 
such a man seemed to me a very remote one 
indeed. But Rudyard was rich, and, in the eyes 
of Mr Chevasse, that fact sufficed to condone a 
multitude of shortcomings. 

That voyage was a miserable one; but youth 
is buoyant and I had only just seen my twenty- 
second birthday. When the Australian shore 
loomed in sight, half my troubles seemed to take 
to themselves wings, and I could look forward 
with a hopeful heart to the free rough life before 
me. I was as strong as a giant, and not above 
work of any kind; consequently, I was pretty 
sure to succeed. And succeed I did—not by 
any sudden stroke of fortune, but by slow, steady, 
accumulative labour, month after month and year 
after year. This is not the place to enter into 
any details of my life in Australia ; it is suflicient 
to state that at the end of a dozen years I set 
sail for England, a comparatively wealthy man. 
The first sharp pain of my loss had been softened 
by years into a sweet memory that mellowed 
and ripened my life, and drew my thoughts by 
the golden links of a lost love to higher objects 
and different aims than they would perhaps have 
aspired to, had all gone well with me at first. 
But my trials were not yet over. We were 
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blown out of our course and lost our reckoning. 
Our ship struck on a reef in the night, and 
foundered in the course of a few hours. I had 
foolishly carried my savings with me, in specie, 
and when everything I had went to the bottom, 
except a few sovereigns which I had stitched 
into my clothing, I landed in England a poorer 
man than I had left it a dozen years before. ~ 

It was needful that I should find employment 
of some kind; and at the end of a few weeks, 
through the influence of an old friend of my 
father, I succeeded in obtaining an appointment 
as station-master at Brewood, on one of the 
western railways. I wrote a brief note of 
acknowledgment to my kind friend, and set off 
thankfully for my new post. 

There was but little traffic at Brewood Station ; 
one porter—Reuben Hart, a tall, grim, taci- 
turn old man—and myself comprised the whole 
of the staff. The station lay in a valley, and 
Reuben’s house was the only habitation in sight, 
for the neighbourhood was but thinly populated. 
Having purchased a few needful articles of fur- 
niture, and knocked up a shelf to hold a dozen 
or two of favourite authors, and having arranged 
with Reuben’s wife to do what cooking and 
cleaning were required, I felt myself thoroughly 
at home, having learnt in the bush the art of 
dispensing with superfluities. But few trains 
stopped at Brewood ; the majority of them went 
rushing past it with a thunderous roll, and a 
wild fury of indifference to the existence of any 
such insignificant place. 

As I soon became initiated into the routine of 
my duties, I found I had much spare time 
between trains and of an evening ; so 1 took fre- 
quent rambles into the country ; and employed 
myself in jotting down some of my Australian 
experiences, with a view to their subsequent 
appearance in print. My monotonous and lonely 
manner of life was by no means distasteful to me ; 
after so many busy years, an interval of rest and 
seclusion seemed doubly welcome. ‘Two chapters 
of my life were already closed; another would 
open tse long—of that I felt sure ; meanwhile, 
I waited quietly, One day, when I had been 
a week or two at my new occupation, a parcel 
was left by one of the trains, to be called for by 
the carrier who went the rounds of the neighbour- 
hood. I took it up to copy the address into my 
book, as I did that of all parcels, but could 
scarcely for the moment believe in the reality 
of what I saw, when I read the direction: ‘To 
Martin Rudyard, Esq., Isterby Manor, via 
Brewood Station.’ 

I called to Reuben, who was cleaning a lam 
near at hand, ‘How long has Mr Rudyard live 
in this neighbourhood ?’ I asked. 

‘He bought the Isterby estate nigh upon four 
years ago, sir, and he has lived here ever since.’ 

‘He is married, is he not?’ 

‘He is, sir; and his wife is as sweet a lady 
as you’d wish to see. But it’s said that they 
don’t live very happily together ; and no wonder 
either, if half that’s said about his goings-on is 
true. 

The information thus elicited affected me 
deeply. Although Catherine was the wife of 
another, I could not forget what she had been 
to me long years before. To think that I had 
been living so near her without knowing it—that 


she was in trouble, and I could not help her! 
She was only a few miles away, and yet we were 
as far apart as when seas rolled between us. I 
afterwards discovered that the reason of my not 
being sooner aware of Rudyard’s residence in the 
neighbourhood, was the fact that another station 
lay more convenient to him; hence, he seldom 
was heard of at Brewood. 

I longed to see Catherine again, but knew that 
it must not be—that the sight of me would 
merely add to the weight of the heavy burden 
she had to bear already. From cautious inquiries 
made here and there, I soon gathered sufficient 
to show me how truly miserable must be the life 
to which she was doomed. 

Martin Rudyard was both a rake and a sot; 
much of his time was passed in low public-houses 
among deg-fanciers, prize-fighters, and people of 
a similar stamp. The reputation of a blackguard 
followed him wherever he went. It made my 
blood boil to think of my gentle Catherine being 
wedded to such a man. Why did she continue 
to live with him? I often asked myself. Why 
not leave him for ever, and go back to her 
friends? I now occasionally spent my leisure 
time in wandering round Isterby Park, not 
daring to go near the house, for fear Catherine 
should see me; longing to free her from her 
terrible bondage, but discerning no method by 
which it could be accomplished. 

I was awakened one night by the shrill whist- 
ling of an engine near at hand. I jumped out 
of bed and opened the window. ‘What’s up 
now, mate?’ I shouted to a man below. 

‘A breakdown on the other side of the tunnel,’ 
he replied. ‘Both lines blocked. We’ve got a 
gentleman here that’s badly hurt.’ 

Two minutes later, I was down-stairs and had 
my signals turned on to danger. 

The man was lifted carefully out of the carriage 
and placed on some cushions in the waiting-room, 
and when the light shone on his face, 1 saw and 
recognised it at once as the face of Martin Rud- 
yard. He was evidently much hurt, although 
none of his limbs appeared to be broken. He 
groaned heavily now and then, but otherwise 
seemed unconscious of all that was arg | around, 
I at once despatched Reuben to Isterby Manor for 
assistance. In a few minutes more the throng 
and noise had died away, and the wounded 
man and I were left alone. 

I had not seen Martin Rudyard since we were 
schoolfellows together, and in the coarse, dis- 
sipated-looking man before me, with his bloated, 
sensual face, it would have been difficult, but 
for the peculiar cast of his features, to have, 
recognised him again. It was with strange and 
mingled feelings that I now looked on him who 
had robbed me of my dearest treasure—a prize 
which he knew not how to value. I poured a 
little brandy down his throat. He gave a deep 
sigh, opened his eyes, and looked round with a 
vacant, dazed expression, like a man suddenly 
awakened from a deep sleep. 

‘Where am I?’ he asked in a low hoarse voice. 

‘You are in the waiting-room at Brewood 
Station. An accident has taken place near 
the tunnel, and you have been brought here 
till assistance can be obtained to carry you 
home.’ 

‘Ay, ay ; I remember something about it. Let 
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me have another swig at that brandy.—So.— 
It has done me good already. Won't I make 
that villainous railway Company come down with 
thundering damages, for injuring a man of my 
position !—Have you sent to Isterby ?’ 

‘T have.’ 

‘That’s well. I believe one of my confounded 
legs is broken.’ He fell back with a groan, and 
did not speak again for some time. After a 
while he dropped into a troubled doze, in which 
he muttered something about ‘sweet Margery,’ 
and more brandy, and the name of a favourite 
dog. He awoke with a start. ‘What are you 
staring at?’ he said, turning savagely on me. 
‘With those fierce eyes and that big beard, you 
look more like a wild man than aught else.— 
Who are you? I never saw you before,’ 

I would not trust myself to reply, but rose, 
opened the door, and looked out along the high- 
road, which the early dawn was just lighting up. 
In the distance, I could see three or four black 
specks hastening towards the station. 

‘Will they never come and take me home?’ 
exclaimed the hurt man with an imprecation. 

It was a dreary procession to Isterby Manor 
that fair spring morning, under charge of the 
village doctor. Rudyard was unconscious part 
of the way; but the pain roused him at times, 
when he would ask how much farther we had 
yet to go. Just before we reached the house, 
a lady in sad-coloured garments came stepping 
slowly and with hesitation down the broad steps 
to meet us. It was Catherine. She went up to 
the litter, her face very white, and her hands 
trembling, and bent over it for a moment. ‘Dear 
Martin, are you very much hurt?’ 

‘Not dead yet,’ he snarled. ‘No such luck 
for you.’ 

She did not reply, but fell back a little way, 
and let the litter go forward into the house. 

Yes, it was Catherine, but how changed! The 
white drawn face, the sunken cheeks, the thin 
trembling hands, the look of quiet despair in 
her eyes; the threads of silver already apparent 
in the brown silky hair I remembered so well: 
how different from the vision of fair womanhood 
that had beamed on me through loving tears 
when we had parted long years before ! 

Mr Rudyard was carried up-stairs and laid on 
a bed. Catherine was standing in the doorway 
as I turned to leave the room. She had not 
noticed me hitherto, further than as a stranger 
who had assisted to bring her husband home ; 
but now there seemed something in my face that 
caused her to fix her eyes on me with a painful 
straining gaze, as of one striving to recall some 
memory half forgotten. I would have avoided 
her if I could, but that was now impossible ; 
still, I hardly thought she would recognise me 
through my changed appearance. Her face 
turned of an ashy paleness as she gazed, her 
hands clasped each other convulsively; for a 
moment she closed her eyes, and when she opened 
them again I felt that I was known. ‘O Phili 
Burton!’ she cried with a low sobbing wail, 
‘what do you do here beneath this unhappy 
roof?’ She fell to the floor like one suddenly 
stricken. I turned to ring for assistance, and as 
I did so, I saw Rudyard’s eyes fixed on me like 
those of a savage wolf. Whether he had heard 
the words or not I could not tell, but his sus- 


picious nature was evidently aroused. Catherine’s 
maid came up the next moment, and I fled awa 
without looking behind me—away into the soli- 
tary fields, striving to shut out that low wail of 
agony, which kept ringing in my ears wherever 
I went. 

How the next few months passed away I 
scarcely know. I returned to my duties at the 
station, but my heart was no longer in the work ; 
and had I not felt a sort of half conviction that 
Catherine would one day need my services, I 
should have thrown up my situation and gone 
back to Australia. We had news from Isterby 
that Mr Rudyard ,was slowly recovering, and, 
with returning health, was beginning to resume 
his old mode of life. 

Summer passed uneventfully away, and early 
autumn was come, when I was surprised one 
evening by a visit from a messenger who 
drove up to the station in a fly and handed me 
a note marked ‘ Private,’ and signed ‘ Amelia 
Staveley’—a name which I at once recalled as 
being that of an aunt of Catherine, whom I had 
seen once or twice when I was quite a young 
man. The note merely contained a polite but 
— request that I would, as soon as pos- 
sible, accompany the bearer of it. So, an hour 
later, after the departure of the last train, I 
set out. We did not take the road to Isterby, 
as I had partly expected, but proceeded in a 
direction nearly opposite ; and after driving for 
about five miles, drew up before a small but 
handsome villa, and alighted. I was shown into 
a room; and in a few minutes an elderly 
lady with white hair entered, whom I at once 
recognised as Mrs Rudyard’s aunt. After a 
few preliminary observations, she went on as 
follows : 

‘You are probably aware, Mr Burton, in 
common with many other persons, that my niece’s 
marriage with Mr Rudyard has not proved a 
happy one ; that is a point on which I need not 
dilate more than is absolutely necessary. The 
breach between them has been widening for 
years, as was, indeed, quite inevitable, considering 
Mr Rudyard’s mode of life. Catherine has been 
frequently advised by her friends to leave him 
entirely and return to them; but her strong 
sense of duty, and perhaps the hope of being 
ultimately able to reclaim him to better things, 
have always restrained her. From the date of 
his railway accident, Mr Rudyard’s treatment of 
her has been, if possible, worse than before. A 
sudden fit of senseless and infuriate jealousy 
seemed to have taken possession of him, one result 
of which was that he set spies round his wife, who 
reported to him all that she said and did. One 
day, in one of his angry moods, he kicked over 
an old black oak bureau which had not been 
opened for several years. It fell to pieces, and 
among other things thus revealed was a bundle 
of Catherine’s letters tied together with a piece of 
white silk. Mr Rudyard pounced on them, and 
hurried off to read them alone. I believe, sir, 
that some old letters of yours were among the 
number, written to her in your old courtin 
days, and the existence of which Catherine had 
wr forgotten ; at all events, they had never 

een opened, nor even looked at, since her 
marriage. During the two following days, Mr 
Rudyard was silent and gloomy, scarcely speaking 
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to any one, and seemed to be brooding over 
some secret rot On the evening of the third 
day, he told his wife that he was about to take 
a long journey, and that she was to prepare to 
accompany him. Silent, but wondering, she 
obeyed ; made her few preparations, and in half 
an hour told him she was ready. His gig was 
brought round to the door; they both got in; 
and he drove away without saying a word to 
any one as to when he might be expected back. 
Eight days later, he returned, but without Cathe- 
rine. His stay at Isterby was, however, of but 
short duration. He only remained long enough 
to dismiss the servants and shut up the house ; 
and leaving word with the man whom he left in 
charge of the place that he was going abroad for 
some time, he set off on the road to Radford, a 
little market-town five miles away. I happened 
to be driving out that afternoon, and met him 
just as he was entering the town. I stopped him 
to ask about Catherine ; for I had heard of her 
sudden departure some days before, and was 
anxious respecting her. He paused, with a scowl 
on his face, to think for a moment before answer- 
ing inquiry. 

*“QOh, it’s Kitty you’re anxious about, is it?” 
he said at last. “You need not trouble your 
head about her ; she’s safe enough, Ill warrant— 
yes, perfectly safe!” He burst into a laugh and 
whipped up his horse; and as he passed me he 
turned his head and called out: “So safe that 
you needn’t expect to see her again for a month 
of Sundays!” That is my story, Mr Burton; 
and as 1 knew you long ago, under happier 
circumstances, I have sent for you to ask your 
advice, and I am sure you will pardon my doing 
so when I tell you that I have no male relative 
living in England. I confess that I am unhappy, 
perhaps without cause; that my mind misgives 
me as to the fate of r Catherine. 1 am 
wretched, for one thing, Senne I don’t know to 
what spot she has been taken. Why was she 
conveyed away in such a mysterious manner ? 
Why did Mr Rudyard refuse to satisfy my natural 
inquiries respecting her? Safe she may be in 
one sense—safe in his power, and dying by 
inches, with not a creature near her to comfort 
her!’ The old lady burst into tears, and it was 
some time before she was sutliciently composed 
to continue. ‘There is one other point, Mr 
Burton, on which I think it necessary to 
enlighten you. When Catherine was married, a 
life-interest in the sum of fifteen thousand pounds 
was settled on her ; the principal, after her death, 
to be divided equally amongst her children, in 
case she should have any ; should there, however, 
be no issue, she was at liberty to leave the 
amount according to her own discretion, The 
marriage has been childless, as you are aware ; 
and I know for a fact, that some time ago, in a 
moment of weakness, Catherine was induced to 
sign a document in favour of her husband, 
bequeathing him the fifteen thousand pounds on 
her decease. Now, Mr Rudyard has spent the 
whole of his own fortune, and is in very needy 
circumstances. I need not say more to you on 
this point. I may perhaps be wronging him—l 
sincerely hope I am—in even hinting a suspicion 
that he would not be sorry if my darling were 
out of the way for ever and the money in his 
possession. Anyway, Mr Burton, I cannot rest 


till I have some news of her, good or bad, and 
know to what spot he has taken her.’ 

Long and earnestly did Mrs Staveley and I 
consult together that night, and it was at length 
decided that I should start personally in search 
of Catherine. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. 
MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


THE assertion that ‘self-preservation is the first 
law of nature’ is a cruel libel upon a large 
section of animal creation. To preserve and safe- 
guard their offspring, many, if not most, crea- 
tures will risk and even sacrifice their lives. 
The more powerful animals might naturally be 
expected to do battle for their young; but it 
is surprising to find that the weakest and 
most timorous defy strength and forego fear 
on account of their progeny. That beings 
which flee from man and other despots, when 
the preservation of self only is concerned, 
should disregard personal danger, and fight till 
death when the safety of their helpless offspring 
is concerned, is, indeed, a marvel of nature. 
From the fragile bird to the mighty elephant, 
from the lowly snake to the highly organised 
chimpanzee, this devoted attachment of the 
mother for her young is seen to exist. Our 
citations in proof of the universality of mater- 
nal affection shall commence with evidence of 
its operations among the lower types of animal 
life, and end with records of its effects among 
the higher. 

The cold-blooded adder would scarcely be 
selected as an emblem of maternal love, and yet 
there can be no doubt that it has frequently 
lost its life whilst seeking to preserve the exist- 
ence of its young. Mr Garratt, in a recent edition 
of his interesting Marvels of Instinct, gives a very 
circumstantial account of an instance in which 
a very large adder was seen on a bank by the 
roadside basking in the sun. The narrator of 
the story advanced to assail the creature with his 
stick. On observing him, she gave a slight hiss, 
at the same time raising her head a little and 
opening her mouth. The signal was understood 
by her four little ones, which instantly glided 
down her throat. But her thought for her 
offspring caused the mother’s destruction, for th 
act delayed the adder long enough for him to 
strike again, and the snake, gorged with 
young, lay dead at his feet. Mr Garratt then 
removed her body into the middle of the road, 
to see what had become of the ‘insiders.’ He 
opened the snake, and the four young all came 
out alive. The little animals wriggled about in 
all manner of forms, as if something strange 


chad happened to them, and as if they knew not 


where to go or what to do. Mr Garratt, annoyed 
apparently at the doubt which has been some- 
times expressed as to the fact of snakes affording 
their young a temporary shelter from danger in 
their own insides, has collected a large number 
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of well-recorded instances of the fact, and it may 
be noted that in most of the cases cited, the 
parent perished in consequence of the delay her 
regard for her young occasioned. 

Coming to a somewhat higher type of animal, 
the same devotion is to be found, as is exemplified 
in this story of a rat and cobra fight, narrated in 
the pages of a contemporary. The spectator of 
the conflict relates that the two combatants fell 
from the roof of a hut to within a few feet of 
where he was standing, and through the open 
window he was enabled to witness the battle. 
The rat, he states, was too agile for the heavy 
movements of the snake, and for a long time 
escaped unscathed, whilst her enemy was despe- 
rately wounded. Ultimately, the cobra succeeded 
in inflicting a bite, and, as though aware that 
precaution was now useless, the poor rat rushed 
into close quarters, and firmly fixing her teeth 
in the throat of the venomous creature, never let 
go her grasp again. The snake plunged about 
furiously, but vainly; its enemy had made a 
death-gripe on its throat, and both the duellists 
fell in the fight. Subsequent research proved 
that the rat had faced the formidable foe for the 
preservation of her little ones, the nest of young 
rats being discovered in the roofing. 

The late Grantley F. Berkeley being asked how 
it was that a tame stoat he owned came into 
his possession, related the following instance of 
maternal affection and animal cunning. One day 
he saw an old stoat carrying something in her 
mouth across a field from one cover to another. 
She was too far off for a shot; but the sportsman’s 
retriever, a well-known canine hero, had sighted 
the refugee, and received a signal to kill if he 
could. The stoat saw the dog coming with his 
tremendous stride and speed, but she would not 
quit the little one she carried, even to save her 
own life. When the dog was close upon her, 
and escape was impossible, the poor hunted thing 
tried by a desperate stratagem to preserve her 
offspring’s existence at the expense of her own. 
She tried to hide the little one, and then, turning 
back across the field, was put to death. On going 
to the spot where she had left her little one, 
short as the grass was, there was nothing to be 
seen. After some search, the tiny creature was 
discovered crouched in an old horse-shoe impres- 
sion, into the curve of which he had fitted himself 
exactly. He lay there as still as death, with his 
two little black shining eyes fixed upon his 
captor, who picked him up, and—having slain 
the mother—adopted and made a parlour pet of 
the orphan. 

The hedgehog, though so shy as rarely to be 
seen by day, except in some very secluded spot, 
and usually so timid as only to forage for its sub- 
sistence at night, rolling itself up like a ball at 
the approach of a human being or a dog, has 
yet been known, upon occasions when its offspring 
were in danger, to show great courage. In his 
Natural History, Lenz relates that he once set a 


| marmot — a hedgehog which was suckling her 


young. The hedgehog instantly raised her bristles, 


and at the same time pointing her snout to the 
ground, approached the marmot. She attacked 
him front and rear by alternately wounding him 
with her bristles and biting him with her teeth, 
at the same time snorting with a noise like the 
beating of a drum. Occasionally, she would seize 
hold of her adversary and drag it into another 
corner of the room; and Lenz soon saw that the 
only means of saving the marmot’s life was to 
take it out of reach of the infuriated mother. 

Anecdotes of the devotedness of birds for their 
young are innumerable. From the days of 
White’s universally known Natural History of 
Selborne down to the present time, instances have 
continued to issue from the press. Under the 
influence of maternal instinct, the most timo- 
rous of birds become audacious and pugnacious. 
‘This affection” observes White, ‘sublimes the 
passions, quickens the invention, and sharpens 
the sagacity of the brute creation. Thus, a hen 
just become a mother is no longer that placid 
bird she used to be; but, with feathers standing 
on end, wings distended, and clucking note, 
she runs about like one possessed. These bird- 
mothers will throw themselves in the way of the 
greatest danger in order to avert it from their 

rogeny. Thus, a partridge will tumble along 

cam an intruder in order to draw him 
away from her helpless covey. In the time of 
nidification, the most feeble birds will assault 
the most rapacious. All the swallows of a 
village are up in arms at the sight of a hawk, 
which they will persecute till he leaves that 
district.’ 

‘It is a well-known fact,’ says Mr Swainson, 
‘that a pair of ravens which dwelt in a cavity 
of the rock of Gibraltar would never suffer 
a vulture or eagle to approach the nest, but 
would drive them away with every appearance 
of fury.” During the breeding season, the missel- 
thrush will fight even the magpie or the jay. 
The female titmouse will often allow herself 
to be made prisoner rather than fly from her 
menaced nest, and if she be driven away, will 
speedily return, threatening the disturber by 
hissing like a snake and by pecking and biting 
him. The American cat-bird is declared to be 
so sensitive to fear that, out of the breeding season, 
it will fall from the lofty branches of trees into 
the snake’s mouth, by the power of what is 
called the latter’s ‘fascination ;’ ‘but it has hap- 
pened to me, writes Wilson, the well-known 
ornithologist, ‘that in all the adventures of 
this bird that I have personally witnessed, the 
cat-bird was actually the assailant, and always 
the successful one. These encounters never take 
place but during the breeding-time of birds, for 
whose eggs and young the snake has a particular 
partiality.’ A correspondent of Wilson gives an 
account of a conflict he once observed between a 
snake and one of these infuriated songsters. The 
bird darted upon the snake, snapping at it with 
its bill, whilst the snake drew itself into a coil 
ready to give the fatal blow. The bird would 
cautiously whirl round her opponent at a little 
distance, now and then darting up to and 
snapping at him, but always keeping at a suffi- 
cient distance to avoid a blow. After some 
minutes, it became a running-fight, the snake 
retreating, and at last seeking shelter in an 
adjacent wall, Of the mocking-bird, Wilson 
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furnishes an equally suggestive account, recording 
that ‘during the period of incubation, neither cat, 
dog, animal, nor man can approach the nest 
without being attacked. The cats in particular 
are persecuted whenever they make their appear- 
ance, till obliged to retreat.’ 

Probably there is no more wonderful instance 
on record of the sagacity and reasoning affection 
of birds than that told by White of the Fly- 
catchers which every year built in the vine grow- 
ing on the side of his house. ‘A pair of these 
little birds,’ he says, ‘had one year inadvertently 
placed their nest on a naked bough, perhaps in a 
shady time, not being aware of the inconvenience 
that followed. But a hot sunny season coming 
on before the brood was half-fledged, the reflec- 
tion of the wall became insupportable, and must 
inevitably have destroyed the tender young, had 
not affection suggested an expedient, and prompted 
the parent birds to hover over the nest all the 
hotter hours, while, with wings expanded and 
mouths gaping for breath, they screened off the 
heat from their suffering offspring.’ This is 
indeed a curious, but, as has already been seen, 
not a singular instance of the parent voluntarily 
suffering inconvenience and pain in order to 

reserve its young from similar experiences. The 
Cocmmetiens made by birds which have been 
robbed of their young are most distressing, even 
to human ears, and many instances are known 
where the unfortunate mother has succumbed to 
grief. Some birds will follow or discover where 
their nestlings have been taken to, and if able 
to get to them, continue to feed them ; this has 
particularly been noticed of owls, which display 
an extraordinary attachment to their young. A 

ir of blackbirds have been known to follow a 

oy into a house and peck at his head, whilst 
he was conveying one of their offspring away. 
Among Jesse’s interesting anecdotes is an account 
of a gallant defence made by a pair of these birds 
against a cat that sought to get at their young 
by means of a fence. On seeing the enemy 
approach, the hen-bird left the nest and flew to 
meet the cat, placing herself almost within her 
reach, and uttering the most piteous screams. 
The cock-bird also showed the greatest distress, 
uttering loud screams ahd cries, sometimes settling 
on the fence just before the cat, which was 
unable to make a spring because of the narrow- 
ness of its footing. After a little while, the cock- 
bird flew at the cat, settled on her back, and 
pecked her head so violently that she fell to the 

ound, followed by the bird, which succeeded in 
riving her away. A second time a similar scene 
was enacted ; the bird was again victorious, and 
the cat was so intimidated by the attacks, that 
she gave up her attempts to get at the little ones. 
e stories told on good authority of the 
attachment shown by storks for their young 
are so numerous that it is difficult to select 
from them, but the following incident, related by 
the Nachrichten of Basle, is not likely to be 
known to our readers. During a storm, a barn 
in the village of Liwenberg was set on fire by 
lightning, and a nest in which there were two 
young storks was threatened by the flames. 
he parent birds viewed the approaching danger 
from a distance. After a short deliberation, the 
mother darted into the nest, and seizing one 
of her offspring with her beak, carried it off to 


a safe spot in an adjacent field. The father 
flew down to the little one to keep guard over 
it whilst the mother returned for the other 
bantling. When she reached the seat of danger, 
the flames had already enveloped the nest, and 
as she fluttered round it, the young stork fell 
through the charred fragments into the burning 
barn below. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
mother darted through the smoke and fire, and 
returned bearing her little one in her beak, and, 
apparently unhurt, flew off with it. But the 
next day, a wounded stork fell into the market- 
place of Trebbin, a neighbouring town. She was 
unable to stand ; and it was discovered that both 
her legs were badly burned, and that she was 
indeed the heroic mother which had saved her 
offspring from the previous day’s fire. Those who 
know what reverential sympathy storks receive 
abroad, will comprehend with what care the poor 
bird was removed to the Rathhaus, where the 
burgermaster had a shelter provided for her, and 
where a physician came to tend her. In the 
meantime, the male stork discovered his consort’s 


visits, as if to learn how she progressed, and to 
inform her that their youngsters, for whom he 
carefully provided, were doing well. The school- 
children of Trebbin found more food for the 
patient than she could dispose of; the burger- 
master and medical man visited her every day ; 
and in less than a fortnight the devoted mother 
was well enough to fly away to her husband and 
children. 

Much remains that might be told of the 
devotion of birds for their young, but it must 
not be overlooked that this charming and sug- 
gestive trait is manifested by other members of 
the animal world. The patient manner in which 
cats, dogs, and other quadrupeds will endure any 
amount of inconvenience and pain for the com- 
fort, or even the amusement, of their offspring is 
known to all, but how strong the maternal 
attachment is, is not so generally noticed. Cats, 
from the lioness downwards, are proverbially 
devoted to their young, and rarely are more 
intense examples of the feeling witnessed than 
in the domestic cat. In defence of their off- 
spring, cats are just as daring and courageous 
as any animals; they have been known to 
attack and defeat the most ferocious dogs, and 
put to flight or destroy venomous snakes. In 
the Naturalist’s Cabinet, the following typical 
anecdote is recorded. Whilst a cat was dis- 
porting with her kittens about the barnyard, 
they were .espied by a large hawk that was 
sailing above on the lookout for prey. In- 
stantaneously it darted upon one of the kittens, 
‘and was bearing it off, when the mother, seeing 
| the danger, flew at the hawk, and made it drop 
ithe prize. A dreadful battle now began between 
the two ; for a while the hawk had the advantage, 
with his strong wings, sharp talons, and keen 
beak, beating and lacerating the poor cat, and 
actually depriving her of one eye. In no way 
daunted by her painful injuries, the mother con- 
tinued to exert all her cunning and agility on 
behalf of her little ones, and at last succeeded 
in breaking her adversary’s wing. The bird was 
now more within the power of the cat’s claws, 
and although it continued to defend itself vigor- 
ously, victory favoured the aggrieved party, and 
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as she was nearly exhausted, the mother, to the 
delight of several spectators, laid her opponent 
motionless beneath her feet, and tore off the 
head of the vanquished marauder in triumph. 
Regardless of her own sufferings, she at once ran 
to her bleeding kitten, and purred contentedly 
as she licked the wounds the hawk’s talons had 
inflicted on its tender sides. 

Dogs are in no way behind other animals in 
the love and abnegation of self they manifest for 
their young. So many and so well known are 
the incidents told of the maternal attachment 
displayed by the canine species, that it is needless 
to cite an ag The dog’s nearly allied relative, 
the fox, despite his tricks on other creatures, is 
a most exemplary parent, and resorts to extraordi- 
nary devices to decoy intruders from his family 
circle. Horses—to pass to another branch of the 
animal world—display equal affection for their 
young. We have a wonderful record of how 
several foals were preserved during an inunda- 
tion of Kriitsand, in the Elbe, by the maternal 
sagacity and extraordinary reasoning faculty of 
some old mares. Instead of abandoning their 
young to their fate, and following the example of 
the horned cattle, which all swam off to the main- 
land, these noble creatures stood together, and 
every two took a foal between them, and by press- 
ing their sides together, kept it wedged in, and 
lifted up above the surface of the water. For six 
hours, until the water subsided, did these devoted 
animals remain immovable in their painful and 
perilous position, to the surprise and delight of 
their owners, who beheld from afar the strange 
mancuvre by which their valuable foals were 

reserved from what had appeared inevitable 

estruction. 


FRUIT-FARMING IN TASMANIA, 


A Scotch gentleman who has embarked a 
capital of a few hundred pounds in land in 
Tasmania, writes as follows, for the guidance of 
a friend who thought of settling there. 

‘In my opinion,’ he says, ‘the most successful 
emigrants are (1) young unmarried men of robust 
health, able at once to go into any sort of agri- 
cultural work or clearing of land, and who are 
thus likely to get on whether they have capital 
or not; (2) married men with families able 
to assist them in farming, and with two or three 
hundred pounds to start them; (3) professional 
men or tradesmen also with a small capital. In 
Just’s Official Handbook to Tasmania, all questions 
with regard to free grants of land are fully 
answered ; and further information can be had 
from the agent for Tasmania in London, I have 
known many cases of immigrants being so bitterly 
disappointed—perhaps they expected an Eldorado 
—that I never take the responsibility of advising 
any one to come who does not belong to one of 
the above-named classes. The land is very 
heavily timbered, and requires the settler either 
to be a man of iron constitution and bred to the 
hardest physical exertions, or else to be backed 
by a pretty solid capital. Where there is a large 
family of strong sons and daughters, the work, 
being subdivided, is made comparatively easy. 

‘On the whole, fruit-growing requires less labour 
than anything else, as one can plant raspberries 
and other small fruit amongst the stumps, and 


do the clearing gradually afterwards. But for 
that you must have good soil and easy access 
to market, which means that you must purchase 
from private individuals at two to four pounds 

r acre for best land. In another year or so, 

believe there will be plenty of small farms— 
one hundred to two hundred acres—to be bought 
in this district for from one hundred and fifty to 
four hundred pounds, according to the improve- 
ments effected on them, quality of soil, and 
nearness of water-carriage. 

‘The land I purchased was selected more with 
the view of having a place ready where I could 
establish a modest home, if I should wish to 
do so, than with’ any view to commercial specu- 
lation. I have cleared an acre and a half to plant 
apple-trees in ; these will not be in bearing for 
five years. The clearing—taking out all stumps 
and making ready for the plough—has cost 
twenty-four pons five shillings per acre; fenc- 
ing—I supply the timber—three shillings and 
sixpence a rod, besides expenses of draining, 
ploughing, and planting. This work could all 

done by two strong men, if they had plenty 
of time to it; and if they planted small fruit 
and potatoes between the trees, they would begin 
to get a return next year. Potatoes cost three to 
five shillings a hundredweight ; gooseberry and 
currant bushes about three to four shillings a 
dozen ; apple-trees (one year old) sixpence each. 
A hut could be put up with six or eight pounds- 
worth of timber; ten or twelve acres could be 
laid down in English grass—six shillings per 
bushel—and cows kept. A little money might 
be made until all these things were grown, by 
splitting palings or jobbing of various sorts. 
After a year or more—according to one’s success 
with the potatoes, &e.—of the hardest and most 
unremitting labour, it would be possible to get a 
livelihood off thirty acres of fairly good land, 
supposing it to be bush-land and not extra- 
heavily timbered. There is no difference between 
the land sold on credit, and that granted to 
free immigrants. The smallest quantity of land 
purchasable is fifteen acres. It is best to bring 
any good furniture and napery from home, also 
cutlery and carpenters’ tools. Agricultural imple- 
ments are best bought here. Plenty of clothing 
should be brought.’ 


LIFE’S CHIVALRY. 


Wnhenrg, in the busy city’s care and strife, 

Its thirst for riches, and its toil for bread, 
Is found that soul of chivalry in life, 

Which some are mourning for as truly dead ? 
Shall we seek for it in the forest-glade ; 

In hoary dim cathedral, gray with age ? 
In chancel where the mailtd knights are laid 

With rusted lance, no further war to wage : 
In mould’ring castle, or in ivied tower, 

Where pomp and pageantry were wont to be ? 
Ah, no! But yet the ancient spirit’s power 

Is with us, and its form, if we would see : 
To labour cheerfully from hour to hour, 

To do good graciously, is chivalry. 

Artuur L, Sauson. 
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